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WITTGENSTEIN'S LECTURE ON ETHICS 

The following lecture, hitherto unpublished, was prepared by Wittgenstein 
for delivery in Cambridge sometime between September 1929 and December 
1930. It was probably read to the society known as "The Heretics," to which 
Wittgenstein gave an address at that time. The manuscript bears no title. 
So far as is known, this was the only popular lecture ever composed or deliv- 
ered by Wittgenstein. 

The text that follows the lecture below is a transcript of shorthand notes 
made by the late Friedrich Waismann during and after conversations with 
Wittgenstein and Moritz Schlick in 1929 and 1930. They are here reproduced 
with the kind permission of Waismann's literary executors, Professor Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, Professor Gilbert Ryle, and Professor Stuart Hampshire. 
Our thanks are due for assistance by Mr. Brian McGuinness, who is working 
on the Waismann papers under a grant from the British Academy. 

We are indebted to Mr. Rush Rhees for the above information and for 
help in the preparation of the following materials, and to him and to Witt- 
genstein's other literary executors. Miss Elizabeth Anscombe and Professor 
G. H. von Wright, for permission to publish the lecture. 

The Editors 



I: A Lecture on Ethics 

Before I begin to speak about my subject proper let me make a 
few introductory remarks. I feel I shall have great difficulties in 
communicating my thoughts to you and I think some of them may 
be diminished by mentioning them to you beforehand. The first 
one, w^hich almost I need not mention, is that English is not 
my native tongue and my expression therefore often lacks that 
precision and subtlety w^hich w^ould be desirable if one talks 
about a difficult subject. All I can do is to ask you to make my 
task easier by trying to get at my meaning in spite of the faults 
which I will constantly be committing against the English gram- 
mar. The second difficulty I will mention is this, that probably 
many of you come up to this lecture of mine with slightly wrong 
expectations. And to set you right in this point I will say a few 
words about the reason for choosing the subject I have chosen: 
When your former secretary honoured me by asking me to read 
a paper to your society, my first thought was that I would cer- 
tainly do it and my second thought was that if I was to have the 
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opportunity to speak to you I should speak about something 
which I am keen on communicating to you and that I should 
not misuse this opportunity to give you a lecture about, say, 
logic. I call this a misuse, for to explain a scientific matter to 
you it would need a course of lectures and not an hour's paper. 
Another alternative would have been to give you what's called a 
popular-scientific lecture, that is a lecture intended to make you 
believe that you understand a thing which actually you don't 
understand, and to gratify what I believe to be one of the lowest 
desires of modern people, namely the superficial curiosity about 
the latest discoveries of science. I rejected these alternatives and 
decided to talk to you about a subject which seems to me to be of 
general importance, hoping that it may help to clear up your 
thoughts about this subject (even if you should entirely disagree 
with what I will say about it) . My third and last difficulty is one 
which, in fact, adheres to most lengthy philosophical lectures 
and it is this, that the hearer is incapable of seeing both the road 
he is led and the goal which it leads to. That is to say: he either 
thinks: 'T understand all he says, but what on earth is he driving 
at" or else he thinks 'T see what he's driving at, but how on earth 
is he going to get there." All I can do is again to ask you to be 
patient and to hope that in the end you may see both the way and 
where it leads to. 

I will now begin. My subject, as you know, is Ethics and I will 
adopt the explanation of that term which Professor Moore has 
given in his book Principia Ethica. He says: ''Ethics is the general 
enquiry into what is good." Now I am going to use the term Ethics 
in a slightly wider sense, in a sense in fact which includes what I 
believe to be the most essential part of what is generally called 
Aesthetics. And to make you see as clearly as possible what I 
take to be the subject matter of Ethics I will put before you a 
number of more or less synonymous expressions each of which 
could be substituted for the above definition, and by enumerating 
them I want to produce the same sort of effect which Galton 
produced when he took a number of photos of different faces on the 
same photographic plate in order to get the picture of the typical 
features they all had in common. And as by showing to you 
such a collective photo I could make you see what is the typical 
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— say — Chinese face ; so if you look through the row of synonyms 
which I will put before you, you will, I hope, be able to see the 
characteristic features they all have in common and these are the 
characteristic features of Ethics. Now instead of saying "Ethics 
is the enquiry into what is good" I could have said Ethics is the 
enquiry into what is valuable, or, into what is really important, 
or I could have said Ethics is the enquiry into the meaning of life, 
or into what makes life worth living, or into the right way of 
living. I believe if you look at all these phrases you will get a 
rough idea as to what it is that Ethics is concerned with. Now the 
first thing that strikes one about all these expressions is that each 
of them is actually used in two very different senses. I will call 
them the trivial or relative sense on the one hand and the ethical 
or absolute sense on the other. If for instance I say that this is a 
good chair this means that the chair serves a certain predetermined 
purpose and the word good here has only meaning so far as this 
purpose has been previously fixed upon. In fact the word good in 
the relative sense simply means coming up to a certain predeter- 
mined standard. Thus when we say that this man is a good pianist 
we mean that he can play pieces of a certain degree of difficulty 
with a certain degree of dexterity. And similarly if I say that it is 
important for me not to catch cold I mean that catching a cold 
produces certain describable disturbances in my life and if I 
say that this is the right road I mean that it's the right road relative 
to a certain goal. Used in this way these expressions don't present 
any difficult or deep problems. But this is not how Ethics uses 
them. Supposing that I could play tennis and one of you saw me 
playing and said ''Well, you play pretty badly" and suppose I 
answered ''I know, I'm playing badly but I don't want to play 
any better," all the other man could say would be ''Ah then that's 
all right." But suppose I had told one of you a preposterous lie 
and he came up to me and said "You're behaving like a beast" 
and then I were to say "I know I behave badly, but then I don't 
want to behave any better," could he then say "Ah, then that's 
all right"? Certainly not; he would say "Well, you ought to want 
to behave better." Here you have an absolute judgment of value, 
whereas the first instance was one of a relative judgment. The 
essence of this difference seems to be obviously this: Every judg- 
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ment of relative value is a mere statement of facts and can there- 
fore be put in such a form that it loses all the appearance of a 
judgment of value: Instead of saying ''This is the right way to 
Granchester," I could equally well have said, ''This is the right 
way you have to go if you want to get to Granchester in the 
shortest time"; "This man is a good runner" simply means that 
he runs a certain number of miles in a certain number of minutes, 
etc. Now what I wish to contend is that, although all judgments 
of relative value can be shown to be mere statements of facts, 
no statement of fact can ever be, or imply, a judgment of absolute 
value. Let me explain this: Suppose one of you were an omniscient 
person and therefore knew all the movements of all the bodies in 
the world dead or alive and that he also knew all the states of 
mind of all human beings that ever lived, and suppose this man 
wrote all he knew in a big book, then this book would contain 
the whole description of the world; and what I want to say is, 
that this book would contain nothing that we would call an ethical 
judgment or anything that would logically imply such a judgment. 
It would of course contain all relative judgments of value and all 
true scientific propositions and in fact all true propositions that 
can be made. But all the facts described would, as it were, stand 
on the same level and in the same way all propositions stand on 
the same level. There are no propositions which, in any absolute 
sense, are sublime, important, or trivial. Now perhaps some of 
you will agree to that and be reminded of Hamlet's words: 
"Nothing is either good or bad, but thinking makes it so." But 
this again could lead to a misunderstanding. What Hamlet says 
seems to imply that good and bad, though not qualities of the 
world outside us, are attributes to our states of mind. But what I 
mean is that a state of mind, so far as we mean by that a fact 
which we can describe, is in no ethical sense good or bad. If for 
instance in our world-book we read the description of a murder 
with all its details physical and psychological, the mere description 
of these facts will contain nothing which we could call an ethical 
proposition. The murder will be on exactly the same level as 
any other event, for instance the falling of a stone. Certainly the 
reading of this description might cause us pain or rage or any 
other emotion, or we might read about the pain or rage caused by 
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this murder in other people when they heard of it, but there will 
simply be facts, facts, and facts but no Ethics. And now I must say 
that if I contemplate what Ethics really would have to be if there 
were such a science, this result seems to me quite obvious. It seems 
to me obvious that nothing we could ever think or say should be 
the thing. That we cannot write a scientific book, the subject 
matter of which could be intrinsically sublime and above all 
other subject matters. I can only describe my feeling by the 
metaphor, that, if a man could write a book on Ethics which 
really was a book on Ethics, this book would, with an explosion, 
destroy all the other books in the world. Our words used as we 
use them in science, are vessels capable only of containing and 
conveying meaning and sense, natural meaning and sense. Ethics, 
if it is anything, is supernatural and our words will only express 
facts; as a teacup will only hold a teacup full of water and if 
I were to pour out a gallon over it. I said that so far as facts and 
propositions are concerned there is only relative value and rela- 
tive good, right, etc. And let me, before I go on, illustrate this 
by a rather obvious example. The right road is the road which 
leads to an arbitrarily predetermined end and it is quite clear 
to us all that there is no sense in talking about the right 
road apart from such a predetermined goal. Now let us see 
what we could possibly mean by the expression, 'Hhe absolutely 
right road." I think it would be the road which everybody on seeing 
it would, with logical necessity^ have to go, or be ashamed for not 
going. And similarly the absolute good, if it is a describable state of 
affairs, would be one which everybody, independent of his tastes 
and inclinations, would necessarily bring about or feel guilty for 
not bringing about. And I want to say that such a state of affairs 
is a chimera. No state of affairs has, in itself, what I would like 
to call the coercive power of an absolute judge. Then what have 
all of us who, like myself, are still tempted to use such expressions 
as ''absolute good," ''absolute value," etc., what have we in mind 
and what do we try to express ? Now whenever I try to make this 
clear to myself it is natural that I should recall cases in which 
I would certainly use these expressions and I am then in the situ- 
ation in which you would be if, for instance, I were to give you 
a lecture on the psychology of pleasure. What you would do then 
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would be to try and recall some typical situation in which you 
always felt pleasure. For, bearing this situation in mind, all I 
should say to you would become concrete and, as it were, control- 
lable. One man would perhaps choose as his stock example the 
sensation when taking a walk on a fine summer's day. Now in this 
situation I am, if I want to fix my mind on what I mean by 
absolute or ethical value. And there, in my case, it always happens 
that the idea of one particular experience presents itself to me 
which therefore is, in a sense, my experience par excellence and this 
is the reason why, in talking to you now, I will use this experience 
as my first and foremost example. (As I have said before, this is an 
entirely personal matter and others would find other examples 
more striking.) I will describe this experience in order, if possible, 
to make you recall the same or similar experiences, so that we 
may have a common ground for our investigation. I believe the 
best way of describing it is to say that when I have it / wonder at 
the existence of the world. And I am then inclined to use such phrases 
as ''how extraordinary that anything should exist" or ''how 
extraordinary that the world should exist." I will mention another 
experience straight away which I also know and which others of 
you might be acquainted with: it is, what one might call, the 
experience of feeling absolutely safe. I mean the state of mind in 
which one is inclined to say "I am safe, nothing can injure me 
whatever happens." Now let me consider these experiences, 
for, I believe, they exhibit the very characteristics we try to get 
clear about. And there the first thing I have to say is, that the 
verbal expression which we give to these experiences is nonsense ! 
If I say "I wonder at the existence of the world" I am misusing 
language. Let me explain this: It has a perfectly good and clear 
sense to say that I wonder at something being the case, we all 
understand what it means to say that I wonder at the size of a 
dog which is bigger than anyone I have ever seen before or at any 
thing which, in the common sense of the word, is extraordinary. In 
every such case I wonder at something being the case which I 
could conceive not to be the case. I wonder at the size of this dog 
because I could conceive of a dog of another, namely the ordinary 
size, at which I should not wonder. To say "I wonder at such and 
such being the case" has only sense if I can imagine it not to be the 
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case. In this sense one can wonder at the existence of, say, a house 
when one sees it and has not visited it for a long time and has 
imagined that it had been pulled down in the meantime. But 
it is nonsense to say that I wonder at the existence of the world, 
because I cannot imagine it not existing. I could of course wonder 
at the world round me being as it is. If for instance I had this 
experience while looking into the blue sky, I could wonder at the 
sky being blue as opposed to the case when it's clouded. But that's 
not what I mean. I am wondering at the sky being whatever it is. 
One might be tempted to say that what I am wondering at is a 
tautology, namely at the sky being blue or not blue. But then it's 
just nonsense to say that one is wondering at a tautology. Now 
the same applies to the other experience which I have mentioned, 
the experience of absolute safety. We all know what it means in 
ordinary life to be safe. I am safe in my room, when I cannot be 
run over by an omnibus. I am safe if I have had whooping cough 
and cannot therefore get it again. To be safe essentially means that 
it is physically impossible that certain things should happen to me 
and therefore it's nonsense to say that I am safe whatever happens. 
Again this is a misuse of the word "safe" as the other example 
was of a misuse of the word "existence" or "wondering." Now 
I want to impress on you that a certain characteristic misuse of 
our language runs through all ethical and religious expressions. 
All these expressions seem^ prima facie, to be just similes. Thus it 
seems that when we are using the word right in an ethical sense, 
although, what we mean, is not right in its trivial sense, it's 
something similar, and when we say "This is a good fellow," 
although the word good here doesn't mean what it means in the 
sentence "This is a good football player" there seems to be some 
similarity. And when we say "This man's life was valuable" we 
don't mean it in the same sense in which we would speak of some 
valuable jewelry but there seems to be some sort of analogy. Now 
all religious terms seem in this sense to be used as similes or alle- 
gorically. For when we speak of God and that he sees everything 
and when we kneel and pray to him all our terms and actions 
seem to be parts of a great and elaborate allegory which represents 
him as a human being of great power whose grace we try to win, 
etc., etc. But this allegory also describes the experience which I 
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have just referred to. For the first of them is, I beHeve, exactly 
what people were referring to when they said that God had created 
the world; and the experience of absolute safety has been described 
by saying that we feel safe in the hands of God. A third experience 
of the same kind is that of feeling guilty and again this was 
described by the phrase that God disapproves of our conduct. 
Thus in ethical and religious language we seem constantly to be 
using similes. But a simile must be the simile for something. And 
if I can describe a fact by means of a simile I must also be able 
to drop the simile and to describe the facts without it. Now in our 
case as soon as we try to drop the simile and simply to state the 
facts which stand behind it, we find that there are no such facts. 
And so, what at first appeared to be a simile now seems to be mere 
nonsense. Now the three experiences which I have mentioned to 
you (and I could have added others) seem to those who have 
experienced them, for instance to me, to have in some sense an 
intrinsic, absolute value. But when I say they are experiences, 
surely, they are facts; they have taken place then and there, 
lasted a certain definite time and consequently are describable. 
And so from what I have said some minutes ago I must admit it 
is nonsense to say that they have absolute value. And I will make 
my point still more acute by saying ''It is the paradox that an 
experience, a fact, should seem to have supernatural value." 
Now there is a way in which I would be tempted to meet this 
paradox. Let me first consider, again, our first experience of 
wondering at the existence of the world and let me describe 
it in a slightly different way; we all know what in ordinary life 
would be called a miracle. It obviously is simply an event the 
like of which we have never yet seen. Now suppose such an event 
happened. Take the case that one of you suddenly grew a lion's 
head and began to roar. Certainly that would be as extraordinary 
a thing as I can imgine. Now whenever we should have recovered 
from our surprise, what I would suggest would be to fetch a doctor 
and have the case scientifically investigated and if it were not for 
hurting him I would have him vivisected. And where would the 
miracle have got to ? For it is clear that when we look at it in this 
way everything miraculous has disappeared; unless what we mean 
by this term is merely that a fact has not yet been explained by 
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science which again means that we have hitherto failed to group 
this fact with others in a scientific system. This shows that it is 
absurd to say ''Science has proved that there are no miracles." 
The truth is that the scientific way of looking at a fact is not the 
way to look at it as a miracle. For imagine whatever fact you may, 
it is not in itself miraculous in the absolute sense of that term. 
For we see now that we have been using the word "miracle" 
in a relative and an absolute sense. And I will now describe the 
experience of wondering at the existence of the world by saying: 
it is the experience of seeing the world as a miracle. Now I am 
tempted to say that the right expression in language for the miracle 
of the existence of the world, though it is not any proposition in 
language, is the existence of language itself. But what then does 
it mean to be aware of this miracle at some times and not at other 
times ? For all I have said by shifting the expression of the miracu- 
lous from an expression by means 0/ language to the expression by 
the existence of language, all I have said is again that we cannot 
express what we want to express and that all we say about the 
absolute miraculous remains nonsense. Now the answer to all 
this will seem perfectly clear to many of you. You will say: 
Well, if certain experiences constantly tempt us to attribute a 
quality to them which we call absolute or ethical value and 
importance, this simply shows that by these words we don't 
mean nonsense, that after all what we mean by saying that an 
experience has absolute value is just a fact like other facts and that 
all it comes to is that we have not yet succeeded in finding the 
correct logical analysis of what we mean by our ethical and reli- 
gious expressions. Now when this is urged against me I at once 
see clearly, as it were in a flash of light, not only that no descrip- 
tion that I can think of would do to describe what I mean by 
absolute value, but that I would reject every significant descrip- 
tion that anybody could possibly suggest, ab initio^ on the ground 
of its significance. That is to say: I see now that these nonsensical 
expressions were not nonsensical because I had not yet found the 
correct expressions, but that their nonsensicality was their very 
essence. For all I wanted to do with them was just to go beyond the 
world and that is to say beyond significant language. My whole 
tendency and I believe the tendency of all men who ever tried 
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to write or talk Ethics or Religion was to run against the bound- 
aries of language. This running against the walls of our cage is 
perfectly, absolutely hopeless. Ethics so far as it springs from the 
desire to say something about the ultimate meaning of life, the 
absolute good, the absolute valuable, can be no science. What it 
says does not add to our knowledge in any sense. But it is a docu- 
ment of a tendency in the human mind which I personally 
cannot help respecting deeply and I would not for my life ridicule 
it. 

LuDwiG Wittgenstein 



II: Notes on Talks with Wittgenstein^ 

Montagu 30 Dezember^ igsg (bei Schlick). 

Der Mensch hat den Trieb, gegen die Grenzen der Sprache anzurennen. 
Denken Sie z-B. an das Erstaunen^ dafi etwas existiert. Das Erstaunen 
kann nicht in Form einer Frage ausgedriickt werden^ und es gibt auch gar 
keine Antwort, Alles, was wir sagen mogen, kann a priori nur Unsinn sein. 
Trotzdem rennen wir gegen die Grenzen der Sprache an. Dieses Anrennen 
hat auch Kierkegaard gesehen und es sogar ganz dhnlich (als Anrennen 
gegen das Paradoxon) bezeichnet. Dieses Anrennen gegen die Grenze 
der Sprache ist die Ethik. Ich halte es fiir sicher wichtig, daf man all 
dem Geschwdtz ilber Ethik — ob es eine Erkenntnis gebe, ob es Werte gebe, 
ob sich das Gute definieren lasse etc. — ein Ende macht. In der Ethik macht 
man immer den Versuch, etwas zu sagen, was das Wesen der Sache nicht 
betrifft und nie betreffen kann. Es ist a priori gewifi: Was immer man 
fiir eine Definition zum Guten geben mag — es ist immer ein Mijiverstdndnis , 
daji eigentlich, was man in Wirklichkeit meint, entspreche sich imAusdruck. 
(Moore). Aber die Tendenz, das Anrennen, deutet auf etwas hin. 

[Monday, 30 December 1929 (at Schlick's). 

Man has the urge to thrust against the limits of language. Think 
for instance about one's astonishment that anything exists. This 
astonishment cannot be expressed in the form of a question and 
there is no answer to it. Anything we can say must, a priori, be 



^ Both passages were translated by Max Black. 
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